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preparation of Sarsaparilla, that if the 


4 ‘ 


+= valuable medicine is prepared in the form of a fluid extract, 
and carefully compounded with the proper ingredients, as di- 


rected by the United States Pharmacopeia. The preparation is 


made with the best imported Sarsaparilla, selected with great care;} 


and.compounded with: scrupuious exactness, so that it may be 
depended on as possessing uniformity of strength and excellence 
in quality. Hence, it may be relied on as a safe and efficacious 
remedy in all diseases for which, in the estimation of the prudent 
physician, it is adapted. This extract is a compound, but the chief 
dependence for its efficacy is on the virtues of the Similar Sarsa- 
parilla, a root imported from South America. Several other prep- 
arations under the name of Sarsapagilla are before the public, but 


> 


ker Sarsaparilla, 


aa 


Scrofulous Affections, and other depraved conditions of the body. 
“In obstinate skin diseases, benefit is also frequently obtained by 
the use of the Sarsaparilla.” 
James Johnson, M. D., author of a*standard work on the De- 
rangement of the Liver, Internal Organs, and Nervous System, 
also recommends the Sarsaparilli as an excellent medical agent in 
these diseases. [Page 103, Philadelphia Edition, by Carey & Lee.] 
A good account of the medicine may also be found in “ Hooper’s 
Medical Dictionary” (the large work), and we add, from our own 
experience of its use, that it is highly beneficial in tickling coughs 
arising from colds and bronchial inflammations. It allays the un- 
comfortable tickling sensation, always palliates, and frequently 
effects a complete cure in a short time, thus frequently arresting a 
disease in its incipient state, which might otherwise become in- 
curable, and ultimately result in Consumption. 


DOSE---For an Adalt, Two to Three Teaspoonfals Three times a 


Hay. For Children, in Proportion to Age. Rae 
Dret should be light and nutritious while taking the medicine, 


voiding extremes in quantity, etc. As a general rule, subjects 
ON this preparation should govern themselves in all things by 


| 
; physicians mest universally complain, and doubtless with justice, 
zz that they do not possess the strength requisite to the salutary effect 
: of the Sarsaparilla, in consequence of which, they find nema | 
i frequently disappointed in the result of their prescriptions. To! : S 
i : remedy this evil, and in consequence of the value of the root as a! 
| medicine, as tested by our own experience, we have undertaken its ; \ 
preparation, and can now furnish a supply of the genuine &rticle, t 
possessing the true qualities and properties of the plant in its fall | 
medical strength. | 
| It may not be amiss here to state, for those who may use any | 
ean not observe, some! 
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Syrup 


\ ganic Acid to which it owes its peculiar virtues, is very volatile, and consequent! 
! is destroyed or dissipated by heat; hence the disappointment so often experiene 


SHAKER 


This medicine is precisely ‘what ite name imports, and has been in use for.s 
number of Fag among the several families of the Society of Shakers, as the prip- 
cipal reme for Coughs and affections of the Chest. 


It is a Tonic Anodyne expectorant ; and being prepared expressly for domes- 
tic use, the choicest of ingredients have been selected; these have been prepared 


and combined by the most approved chemical processes, without regurd to labor » 


or expense. 


s@'This is not a Patent Medicine, nor a Secret Remedy, and, we make no 
evcret of its composition. 


The Basis ot this preparation is fresh Wild Cherry Bark. The efficacy we ell 


Wild Cherry in Pectoral affections is universally known; but the object is fre- 
quently deteated by a want of skill or knowledge in the preparation. The Or- 


in the use of this invaluable remedy. From ignorance or carelessness the Burk is 
kept until every particle of the Aromatic Acid has evaporated; or it is subjected 
to the temperature of boiling alcohol or water, by which all its medicinal virtues 
are scattered to the winds. 

In our preparation the bark used is fresh, and the Extract is made with cold 
Alcohol—the powerful and agreeable Aroma of the Wild Cherry is there to speak 
for itself. . 


Besides the Wild Cherry, Squills and Seneca Snake-reot are the leading in- 
gredients of the Shaker Cough 

Rhubarb is also added. ‘This is, perhaps, a novel ingredient in a cough 
mixture, but we ure satisfied of its value, from long experience. It acts as a mild 
tonic, aud is also usetul in preventing constipation and regulating the action of 
the bowels, thus obviating the common necessity of resorting to the use of cathar- 
tic medicines, 

Morphia and Antimony, in very small proportions, are the remaining 
constituents. Notwithstanding the prejudices of ignorance, physicians know the 
value of opium and antimony in pectoral affections. The ove allays irritation, 
the other acts as a sedative, expectorant and febrifuge; in combination they meet 
many indications in diseases of the respiratory organs, better than almost avy 
other medicament; and when united with the other ingredients of this prepara- 


tion, they complete, as we verily believe, the best Cough Medicine ever offered to 
the afflicted. 


Persons desiring the Cough Syrup can be supplied by addressing , 


\ 


For Sale by Druggists Generally. 
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This medicine is precisely what ite name imports, and has been in use for a 
; number of years among the several families of the Society of Shakers, as the prin- 
: cipal remedy for Coughs and affections of the Chest. _ 
It is a Tonic Anodyne expectorant; and being prepared expressly for domes- 
: tic use, the choicest of ingredients have been selected; these have been prepared 
and combined by the most approved chemical processes, without regard to labor 
| or expense. 
‘ser This is not a Patent Medicine, nor a Secret Remedy, and we make no 


secret of its composition. 
The Basis of this. preparation is fresh Wild Cherry Bark. The efficacy of 


Ses - ~---Wild Cherry in Pectoral affections is universally known; but the object is fre- 


quently defeated by a want of skill or knowledge in the preparation. The Or- 
nic Acid to which it owes its peculiar virtues, is very volatile, and consequently 


is destroyed or dissipated by heat; hence the disappointment so often experienced 
in the use of this invaluable remedy. From ignorance or carelessness the Bark is 
kept until every particle of the Aromatic Acid has evaporatéd; or it is subjected 
to the temperature of boiling alcohol or water, by which all its medicinal virtues 
: are scattered to the winds. ‘ | 

; In our preparation the bark used is fresh, and the Extract is made with cold 
: Aleohol—the powerful and agreeable Aroma of the Wild Cherry is there to speak 
for itself. | | 

: Besides the Wild Cherry, — and Seneca Snake-reot are the leading in- 
ients of the Shaker Cough p. 

Rhubarb is also added. This is, perhaps, a novel ingredient in a cough 
mixture, but we ure satisfied of its value, from long experience. It acts as a mild 
tonic, and is also useful in preventing constipation and regulating the action of 
the bowels, thus obviating the common necessity of resorting to the use of cathar- 
tic medicines. 

Morphia and Antimony, in very small proportions, are the remaining 
constituents. Notwithstanding the prejudices of ignorance, physicians know the 
value of opium and antimony in pectoral affections. The oue allays irritation, 
ee the other acts as a sedative, expectorant and febrifuge; in combination they meet 
‘many indications in diseases of the respiratory organs, better than almost any 
other medicament; and when united with the other ingredients of this prepara- 
tion, they complete, as we verily believe, the best Cough Medicine ever offered to 


the afflicted. 
Persons desiring the Cough Syrup can be supplied by addressing 
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‘quently defeated by a want of skill or knowle 


SHAKE 


This medicine is precisely what its name imports, and has been in use for a 
number of years among the several families of the Society of Shakers, as the prin- 
cipal remedy for Coughs and affections of the Chest. 

It is a Tonic Anodyne expectorant; and being prepared expressly for domes- . 
tic use, the choicest of ingredients have been selected; these have been prepared : 
and combined by the most approved chemical processes, without regard to labor 
of expense. 

‘se-This is not a Patent Medicine, nor a Secret Remedy, and we make no 
secret of its composition. 

_ The Basis of this preparation is fresh Wild Cherry Bark. The efficacy of : 
Wild Cherry in Pectoral affections is known; .but the objectia fre... | 
ge in the preparation. The Or- 
ganic Acid to which it owes its peculiar virtues, is very volatile, and cousequently 
s destroyed or dissipated by heat; hence the disappointment so often experienced 
the use of this invaluable remedy. From ignorance or carelessness the Bark is 
képt until every particle of the Aromatic Acid has evaporated; or it is subjected 
e temperature of boiling alcohol or water, by which all its medicinal virtues 
ttered to the winds. ; 
our preparation the bark used _ is fresh, and the Extract is made with cold 
the powerful and agreeable Aroma of the Wild Cherry is there to speak —~ 


the aia Seneca Snake-reot are the leading in- 


gredients of the Shaker Cough Syrup, 

Rhubarb is also adde his is, perhaps, a novel ingredient in a cough 
mixture, but we ure satisfied of its value, from long experience. It acts as a mild 
tonic, and is also useful in preventing constipation and regulating the action of | 
the bowels, thus obviating the common necessity of resorting to the use of cathar- | 
tic medicines. 

Morphia and Antimony, in very small proportions, are the remaining | 
constituents. Notwithstanding the prejudices of ignorance, physicians know the | | 
value of opium and antimony in pectoral affections. The one allays irritation, 
the other acts as a sedative, expectorant and febrifuge; in combination they meet — ] 


‘many indications in diseases of the respiratory organs, better than almost any 


other medicament; and when united with the other ingredients of this prepara- 
tion, they complete, as we verily believe, the best Cough Medicine ever offered to 
the afflicted. 


Persons desiring the Cough Syrup can be supplied by addressing 
For Sale by Druggists Generally. 
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This medicine is precisely what its name imports, and has been in use for a 
number of years among the several families of the Society of Shakers, as the prin- 
cipal 47s! for Coughs and affections of the Chest. 

It is a Tonic Anodyne expectorant; and being prepared expressly for domes- 
tic use, the choicest of ingredients have been selected; these have been prepared 
and combined by the most approved chemical processes, without regard to labor 
or expense. 

so-This is not a Patent Medicine, nor a Secret Remedy, and we make no 
secret of its composition. 

The Basis of thie preparation is fresh Wild Cherry Bark. The efficacy of 
Wild Cherry in Pectoral affections is universally known; but the object is fre- 
quently defeated by a want of skill or know! in the preparation, The Or- 

‘ ganic Acid to which it owes its peculiar virtues, is very volatile, and consequently 
is destroyed or dissipated by heat; hence the disappointment so often experienced 
in the use of this invaluable remedy. From ignorance or carelessness the Bark is 
kept until every particle of the Aromatic Acid has evaporated; or it is subjected 
to the temperature of boiling alcohol or water, by which all its medicinal virtues 
are scattered to the winds. 

In our preparation the bark used is fresh, and the Extract is made with cold 
Alcohol—the powerful and agreeable Aroma of the Wild Cherry is there to speak 
for itself. 

Besides the Wild Cherry, Squills and Seneca Snake-reot are the leading in- 
gredients of the Shaker Cough | — 

Rhubarb is also added. This is, perhaps, a novel ingredient in a cough 
mixture, but we ure satisfied of its value, from long experience. It acts as a mild 
tonic, and is also useful in preventing constipation and regulating the action of 
the bowels, thus obviating the common necessity of resorting to the use of cathar- 
tic medicines. 

e Morphia and Antimony, in very small proportions, are the remaining 

constituents. Notwithstanding the prejudices of ignorance, physicians know the 

‘ value of opium and antimony in pectoral affections. . The one allays irritation, 

_ the other acts as a sedative, expectorant and febrifuge; in combination they meet 

many indications in diseases of the respiratory organs, better than almost any 

other medicament; and when united with the other ingredients of this prepara- 
tion, they complete, as we verily believe, the best Cough Medicine ever offered to 

| the afflicted. he, 

: Persons desiring the Cough Syrup can be supplied by addressing 


. For Sale by Druggists Generally. 
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“teachings, It will surely be a great gathering 
ing the discords of the religious world and bringing all races to 


mon creed based on spiritual facts, with all fictions eliminated.— 
ing News. 


Wo walks in a garden of roses 

Of thorns must be ever aware, 

ew Where pleasuie a bright charm discloses 

| | Lurks ever temptation’s blind snare.—M. 

| Tue will that is not resigned to God, is always impa 
knows no law above itself.— Moore. | | 
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ole, many kindly feel- 
_ haracteristics of the 

_ In reflecting on the 


_ has assumed the pres- 


Many desire to see you. 
1 find it noble to correct errors of im- 
portance, no matter how they may occur. 
In nfy last Home Note I made a statement 
intimating that the Union Village Com- 

munity had purchast forty-six square 


miles of land in Georgia. I made the es- — 


timate on thirty thousand acres which I 
was told they had bought. Now it is said 
it is eight thousand acres, which brings it 
to twelve and one half square miles. 


This they took in exchange for a vineyard 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 
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notify me if this package is undelivered 
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corn-fed beef cattle to European markets. 
stock of all kinds is shipped extensively over the United - 


CHICAGO AND THE SOUTH. 11 


Hoboken, ficorgia, Shaker Colony. 


By J. W. Crow. 


The Lebanon, or Union Village Shaker Society, comprises 


a community of strict agriculturists and stock growers, en- 
gaging in no manufacturing industry worthy of mention. 
Their principal farm at Union Village, near Cincinnati, em- 
braces more than 4,000 acres, valued at over half a million 


dollars, and is devoted solely to farming and stock raising, 
which are conducted strictly on scientific principles. The net 


profits from this farm under their peculiar economic system 


amount annually to what would be a competent fortune 
to the ordinary aspirant for wealth. ‘ 

They annually export many thousands of dollars’ worth of 
Carefully bred 


States. As they handle nothing but the purest and most 
profitable breeds, they have a regular demand for whatever 
amount they can supply. Hence we may say that the loca- 
tion of a colony or a branch society in any community by 


in England and other European countries, characterized all 
the while by extraordinary religious zeal and courage. 


The first we know of them in America was about the year ~ 


1775, when a colony was founded by one Anne Lee, a devout 
believer in the faith, who, with others of the English societies, 
came to this country, seeking greater religious freedom than 
was at the time vouchsafed in the isles of Christian England. 
From this beginning many societies sprung up in the United 
States, and we might mention that of the number none are 
more prominent or prosperous than the society at Union 
Village, Warren county, Ohio, of which Lebanon is the 
county seat. The real name of this exemplary people, and 
that which apppears in all public documents and community 
business involving contracts, etc., is “The United Society of 
Believers.” The term Shaker is an epithet applied as in- 
dicative of the peculiar effect or mood resulting from their 
extreme zealous and enthusiastic manner of worship. 

All property, both personal and real, is vested in the re- 
spective societies accumulating it, and the affairs of the same, 
together with every other matter pertaining to their tempo- 
ral interests or spiritual welfare, is presided over and dis- 
pensed by a Board of Control, consisting of two elders and 
two elderesses. These in turn are assisted by two deacons 
and two deaconesses, the government of the community being 
of a simple, parental form, apparently one huge family, con- 
sisting of a hundred or more members, each of whom exem- 
plyfying in all their associations the sacred relations of bro_her 


3) 


OF THE SHAKERS, UNION VILLAGE, WARREN County, Onto, 


these prosperous, sturdy people must be taken as prima- 


facie evidence of its merit and adaptability to their chosen in- 
dustrial preference. | 


‘ AGRICULTURE AND STOCK RAISING. 


Hoboken, in Pierce County, Georgia, forty miles. from 
Brunswick, and fourteen miles from Waycross, on the Bruns- 
wick and Western (Plant System) Railroad, has been selected 
by the Shakers as a colony site, because of its adaptability 
to the purpose, having all the important prerequisites so 
necessary to the success of an enterprise of the kind, which 
will be fully treated of hereafter. This explanation, however, 
is perhaps due the public at the outset: 

While the colony is to be promoted and fostered by the 
Shakers, it is not to be inferred that the. colonists, or settlers, 


thereof are expected to be Shakers, the design of the under-. 


taking being stmply an investment enterprise on the part of 
this philanthropic society, intended to benefit that class of 
courageous, enterprising people who aspire to the possession 
of homes of their own and may desire to avail themselves of 
this very favorable opportunity to acquire one. 

While the name Shaker is probably familiar to all our 
readers, there are comparatively few who. understand its 
origin and the fact that it is not the true name of the sect it 
so interrogatively designates. We hear of them first in a 
historical way along back in the fifteenth century in France 
associated incidentally with the Revolutionists, and along 
down about the middle of the sixteenth century they appear 


\ 


and sister, as though of the same common parentage. Each 
sex occupies separate apartments, even their meals being 
served separately, and as well are their tasks and labors 

lanned to be separate. This rule applies even to the hus- 
Sad and wife who become Shakers, and who are hencefor- 
ward but brother and’sister, observing with all other members 
the strictest precepts relative to a celibate life—the distinctive 
feature of Shaker faith and practice. While all are presumed 


to be industrious, working willingly and harmoniously to-— 


gether in ‘the interests of their common home, thefe are no 
arbitrary requirements in this particular. The proceeds of 
their united labor go into one common fund. Money does 
not circulate among them as individuals. On the other hand, 
they have everything in common, having no need of money, 
except in transactions with the outside world. All necessities, 
likewise the ample comforts of life, are: supplied to each 
alike, there being no preferment or favoritism im any depart- 
ment or relation. 

In the instance of a member withdrawing from the so- 
ciety they expectito take nothing away of what they have 
assisted in accumulating, except good will and such personal 
effects as clothing. This rule; though seemingly arbitrary, ts 
acquiesced in by all regardless of what they may have turned 
into the treasury as a sacrificial, offermg upon entering as 
consecrated members of the society. Persons of all ages of 
accountability are welcomed into the society. The qualifi- 
cations necessary to eligibility are distinctly spiritual, such as 
will enable them to embrace. the faith peculiar to the sect; .a 
strong religious conviction being important. There are, how- 
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12 CHICAGO AND THE SOUTH. 


ever, no secret or irrevocable vows to be taken, the individual 
being held amehable only to his own conscience and at per- 
fect liberty to withdraw at any time he may see fit to do so, 

Children are received’ into the fold of the community, as 
a matter of benevolence; clothed, fed and educated, until such 
time as they wish to withdraw, or have accomplished an 
education and formed an attachment which inclines them to 
espouse the Shaker faith and become members of the com- 
munity. Many influential men throughout the country owe 
their education and prominence to the benevolent disposi- 
tion and facilities of the Shaker societies. They have their 
‘own schools, presided over by competent teachers, for the 
benefit of orphan children, or the children of parents too poor 
to give them educational advantages. 

The Shakers are noted for their hospitality. Instead of the 
proverbial “latchstring” is found a hospitable, open door, 
sentried by a sweet-faced sister, whose duty it is to extend 
the kindly Shaker greeting to all comers and goers, to the 
wayworn tramp as well as the more highly favored element 
in society; or, in the language of Miss Madilene S. Briggs, 
writing in the Ladies’ Home Journal: “Above this door 
might well be paraphrased the inscription, ‘All who enter 
here leave care behind.’ Smilng faces, friendly voices, the 
earnest glance of sympathy, are characteristic of these gentle 
ascetics, who are popularly supposed to live within the limits 
of a rigid creed whch wholly separates them from fellowship 
with the outside world. This is, indeed, a grave error. The 
outside world, especially in its sinful and sorrowful condi- 
tions, seems to be carried individually and collectively in the 
Shaker heart, not only with prayer for its betterment, but 
with unbounded hope for its ultimate purer and nobler de- 
velopment.” 

The lot of a devout Shaker is a peaceful life, which defies 
time’s ravages. A vist to their wonderful village impresses 
the stranger and sojourner among them as few situations or 
aspects met with in life can, “a veritable oasis, a palm tree 
and fountain in the desert,” “‘the shadow of a rock in a weary 
land.” The personnel of the community, while of varied types 
‘Of character; evinces a high order of moral and _relizious 


devotion and an intelligence ranging up to and in.no few 


instances above the standard, the men. being! usuallyp well 
educated and informed on all topies of public moments {The 
elder Shaker women are the embodiment of piety, grace 
and intelligence, ‘and, as well, of all that is implied by that 
divine reciprocal influence we denominate “human sympathy.” 
Of the younger contingent, both of young women and young 
men, we can no better convey our impression than in the 
language of Miss Briggs: “A Shaker girl comes very near 
the poet’s ideal in all the sweet endowments of maidenlidod. 
She is frank, modest, gentle, refined in voice and movement, 
and with that utter unconsciousness of self as rare as it is 
delightsome in this age of self-assertive femininity. 

“The Shaker boys—but why speak of impossibilities? I 
will not say that no Shaker was ever a boy, but I y 
incline to think that no boy was ever a Shaker. The 
growing youths at Lebanon were hearty and*healthy as out- 
door air and exercise could make them, and full of fun and 
mischiei—the exuberant vitality that makes itself heard and 
seen—this in striking contrast to the extreme quietude and 
precision of the grown-up members. They could mind their 
manners prettily when occasion demanded, though they 
were not, apparently, specially anxious for the occasion. Their 
caretaker and teacher, himself still in the early twenties, rules 
his boys altogether by gentleness and kindly comradeship 
with their youth, It is refreshing to see boys happy in being 
useful, making pastime of their tasks at weeding and hoeing, 
and going blithely on their errands about the farm.” 

Labor here is dignified in its commonest aspect by earnest- 
ness of thought and purpose, until it ceases to be toil; it is 
intelligent industry, a delight to all. The rush and turmoil 
of life as observed in the outside world do not apply to 
these contented people; instead a spirit of restfulness, security 
and calm; no careworn, anxious faces plodding homeward to 
a cheerless hearth at the close of day; no weary soul intent 
only with the struggle ‘for existence—bread, shelter, any bet- 
‘terment of the tattered garment—with the Shaker ever and 
anon refuge and peace. This the result of pious living, coupled 
with that decried principle, “co-operative industry,” which, 
wherever else it may have failed, has been a crowning suc- 
cess with the Shakers for more than a century. 

Besides the Hoboken colony, the Shakers are starting a 
branch society at a point on the Southern Railroad between 


Belle Vista and Sterling, some fourteen miles out from Bruns- 
swick, where they have purchased 7,000 acres of land, an old 
ante-bellum plantation renowned in its day as the finest in 
the South, having been the place of birth and rearing of the 
late millionaire banker, Austin Corbin, of New York city. 
The Shakers have already constructed over twenty-five miles 
of fence on this magnificent estate, and have planned to spend 
$100,000 in its development alone. Many cars of fine northern 
cattle have been shipped in, and it is the purpose to engage 
extensively in stock raising and truck farming. Hence orig- 
inated the idea of purchasing a large tract of land as near 
to the same vicinity as possible for a colony site for the benefit 
of the general public. The location at Hoboken was de- 
termined upon after a committee and the board of trustees 
had investigated almost every available location in the entire 
South. It was first necessary to find a solid body of land of 
sufficient size to justify the expenditure of money necessary 
to make the enterprise a success, then to find a location com- 
bining the various essential features, as to soil, transportation, 
healthfulness, water supply, climate, etc., and, not of the 
least importance, lands having an absolutely perfect title. 
The committee entrusted with this important undertaking, 


headed by the Rev. Dr. Joseph Slingerland, chief trustee 


Dr, J. R. SLINGERLAND, Minister end_Trustee. | 


and minister for the Ohio and Kentucky Shakers, traveled 
over Florida, other parts of Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Texas and as far west as Arizona, but found 
nothing so suitable as the tract selected at Hoboken, con- 
taining 51,800 acres. The selection of this tract was large! 

influenced by its favorable transportation facil- 
ities, being traversed by two excellent, lines of railway, each 
leading to fine deep sea harbors scarcely more than an hour 
distant, where connections are made with the Mallory line 
of steamships, direct to New York, furnishing the cheapest 
transportation on the Atlantic coast south of Baltimore. 
From Brunswick to New York by Mallory Steamship Line 
the freight is but seventeen certs per hundred, being one cent 
per hundred cheaper than from Norfolk, Va., some 500 miles 
nearer to New York. If this is not an advantage of the 
highest importance, we are not capable of suggesting a sub- 
stitute. hat is the inducement to grow produce for mar- 


ket if the cost of transportation is to equal or exceed the gross 


proceeds in the markets of the world? No other locality in 
the South enjoys such facilities as that in the vicinity of 
Brunswick, Ga. The reason for this is that the Mallory Com- 
pany run two ships weekly between New York and Bruns- 


wick, stopping at no other ports, loading in New York and 
runswick, and vice versa. Furthermore, being 


unloading in 
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allied with no other transportation company, it is at liberty 
to make such reasonable terms as Satisfy their patrons an: 
at the same time prove satisfactorily remunerative to them- 
selves. 


SOIL, 


The character of the so‘l at Hoboken is of that genera! 
character of all Southern Georgra land, and of practically 
all Southern land—a sandy loam, usually underlaid with a 
good clay subsoil. While its appearance on first seeing it 
:s not of the most assuring character, yet the newcomer from 
the North has only to investigate thoroughly to satisfy himself 
that while it looks poor, as all sandy lands do, compared with 
rich black clay or alluvial soils, one acre of it intelligently 
and prudently cultivated will produce more crops annually 
and net more actual profit than the average ten-acre tract in 
the North, as we will illustrate further on. Investigation 


' reveals a further fact, at first tending to discourage—that in 


order to get profitable results, the soil must be manured or 


- fertilized. What of this? For every dollar expended for this 


purpose the farmer gets extra results, averaging fully $5 
per acre and up, and one fertilizing in twelve months answers 


Fruit Exnisit, S. E. 


faithfully for three and four crops, which can be successfully 
taken from the same acre within the year. Hence, with any- 
thing akin to energy and enterprise, there should be realized 
from every acre of this land, in crops, a net profit of not less 
than $100, and up to $500 per annum. These are absol 
results as accomplished every year in this section of Geor 
on a scale anywhere from five to five hundred acres. 

then the phantom of prejudice against the sandy soils anc 
the necessity of fertilization? It wholly vanishes in the broad 
light of experiment and practical, results so readily attained. 


CLIMATE, 


To those unacquainted with the South and accustome: 
to the frequent recurrence of 95 to 104 degrees of summe: 
heat in northern latitudes, coupled with the extreme humidi:y 
of our atamosphere and the consequent debilitating resu!: 
to energy and strength, the temperature of the South |: 
naturally enough, a bugbear. We wonder if we could-ever 
endure nine to ten months of it. The idea, while erroneo.:. 
is but reasonable, and certainly excusable. In the local;ty 


we are discussing there is scarcely anything of winter de- 
pray of mention. An occasional white frost occurs, but 
three-fourths of the two winter months are as warm as our 
May of the North, yet they-do not have the periods of excess- 
ive high temperature experienced in the North, but an 
average of 80 to 85 for the summer and of 50 to 70 for the 
spring and fall months. 


TEMPERATURE. 


We g ve here the temperature of Perce county, taken at 
Blackshear, the county seat, for each month, be:ng the aver- 
age ma series of years, from the United States Signal Serv- 
ice reports: 


January............ 55.7 degrees 84.2 degrees. 
62.4 September .. 80.2 
[ May.... ..75.4 6: November ......... 65.0 
80.0 “ December .... ..... 55.3 


GA., PREACH CARNIVAL, 


The nights are almost invariably cool. This equable 
temperature, supplemented by almost constant breezes from 
the Atlantic Ocean and Gulf of Mexico, affords a climate that 


is universally enjoyed after acclimation takes place—usually 
requiring a year. : 


RAINFALL AND WATER SUPPLY. 


The report of the United States Government Signal Serv- 
‘ce Bureau on the rainfall of Georgia, by counties, shows 
Pierce county to have an annual rainfall of 52% inches. This 
abundant precipitation is well distributed throughout the 
year, as follows: Spring, 13.9 inches; summer, 13.24 inches; 
autumn, 10,02 inches, and winter, 15.77 inches. A drouth 
is of exceedingly infrequent occurrence; perhaps the present 
season would be the only exception in over a dozen years. 
The fore part of 1898 was dry, .affecting the first crops, but 
later on the country had copious rains, maturing early crops 
in fair shape and providing the usual results from the second 
and third of the season’s series. Thus is demonstrated the 
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advantage of a country and climate susceptible of produc- 


ing three and four successive crops annually from the self- 
same soil, 


WATER SUPPLY. 


No country has a more abundant water supply than this 
articular section, The annual average is 52% inches of rain- 
all, as against 27 to 30 for the Northern States. This country 

abounds in numerous crystal springs and small streams of 
clear soft water, providing an abundant supply for stock and 
all other purposes, and the section has two large rivers, pro- 
viding ample drainage and fine water power. Wells are used 
for family supply, from which good water may be obtained 
at any depth below twenty feet, the deeper the better, however. 


While water is obtainable at any shallower depth than twenty 
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feet, the prudent, energeti pane her will not stop short | 
feet, where may “an inexhaustible supply 
solutely pure, clear water in gravel stratas, by digging, boring 
or driving through a clay which hardens on being exposed 
to air and stands perfect for years without casing. Itis a well- 
known scientific fact (demonstrated throughout the various 
military camps this summer; with a demoniacal vengeance) 
that the various types of typhoid and malarial fevers common 
to the Southern climate, and as well throughout many sec- 
tions of the North, are due and directly traceable to an impure 
water supply. The water of all flowing streams, particularly 
in warm.climates, of all surface pools or shallow wells, is cer= 
tainly unfit for human use without some sort of treatment 
that will kill infectious germs. While the use of water; 
from flowing streams or surface wells and springs may be‘ 
Permissible in mountainous sections, it is positively to be 


the positive if not the only, source of malaria and typhoid. 
Had the War Department bethought itself, recognizing 
from the first the importance to our citizen-soldiery of this im- 
portant sanitary fact, making it the imperative duty of the 
proper officials to look after this all-important matter and 
have had provided a water supply for each camp from artesian 
wells, which was not only possible, but practicable in almost 
every Southern camp site, the whirlwind of excitement and 
indignation now sweeping over the entire country would 
have been unheard of and hundreds of our brave soldier boys 
sacrificed in Southern camps would have lived to bless the 
flag they so heroically volunteered to support and defend. 
If Northern people locating in the South will observe this 
one fact and their consequent duty, they will never require a 
doctor’s services. The climate of the South is perfectly con- 
genial and conducive to good health, the only disturbing 
element being impure water from streams or surface wells. 
At Hoboken artesian water can be had at a depth of from 
350 to 500 feet in the greatest abundance, flowing in such vol- 
ume as to be available for irrigation should such be desired. 
and no finer water can be found in the United States. It 
is only in the last few years that the towns of southern Georgia 
have resorted to this source of supply, and, in consequence, 


The -certain rule is that such water is - 


northern portion into mountain, ranges. 


their mortality reports very much discount those of cities 
and towns in the North. 


HEALTHFULNESS. 4 


No more healthful section can be found in the South. 
Hoboken will stand comparison with any health resort in 
America as an all fhe year around residence location. All 
cases of bronchial arid catarrhal affection will be 
improved from the first day’s sojourn, if not in the last stages 
will be cured practically in a single year. The climate and 
conditions here are identical with those at Thomasville, Ga., 
about sixty miles west of Hoboken, one of the most notable 
resorts for pulmonary patients in the world; there is none bet- 
ter. It is just far enough from the coast to get the full bene- 
fit of the cooling ocean breezes without the dampness so 
annoying to most invalids. The ocean air at the same time 
modifies and furnishes the equable climate, having the addi- | 
tional advantage also of being in the midst of a vast pine 
forest which imparts its invigorating, refreshing and health- 
giving influences to all alike. 

The Secretary of Agriculture for the state of Georgia, Mr. 
R. T. Nesbit, says of this location and Pierce county: “The 
health of the people throughout the county is phenomenally 
good; is, in fact, all that could be desired. There is an entire 
absence of miasmatie influences and as a result there is no 
malaria.” This immediate section of southern Georgia has 
been pronounced by competent medical authority, “The nat- 
ural ‘sanitarium of the American Continent for persons af- 
fected with pulmonary diseases.” The altitude of Pierce 
county is the highest of any county traversed by any railroad 
along the South Atlantic seaboard, The general topography 
is slightly hilly and is traversed by two rivers, the Satilla and 
the Alabaka ‘arid their numerous branches, which perfectly 
drain its whole area. The Shaker lands, however, are not 
hilly, but gently undulating or rolling,. sufficiently so to 
afford perfect natural drainage without washing; for all 
practical purposes they may be said to be level A great 
advantage over central, middle and northern Georgia, these 
sections are very rolling and hilly, merging in the extreme 

Hence north of 
a line drawn east and west through south central Georgia.all 
farming lafids aside from river bottoms). to be terraced in 
irom one to five acre tracts, t6 prévent the washing of the soil. 
This process takes up fully one-fifth of the surface, being also 
expensive to keep up, besides seriously interfering with tillage 
and-general utility. We advocate, therefore, level lands hav- 
ing good natural drainage, 


POPULATION AND PURSTITS. 


Pierce county enjoys the distinction of having the smallest 
percentage of blacks of any ‘county in the state; only one- 
fifth of the population of the county is colored. The white 
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- population, as a rule, comprises a progressive, energetic peo- 


ple, generally well educated, also refined, who keenly feel 
the need of an influx of enterprising northerners who would 
be thrice welcomed among them with proverbial “Southern 
hospitality.” Here may be founded an ideal Southern home 
at little cost, where abundance, thrift and prosperity go hand 
in hand with health, where all: the comforts of civilization are 
as available as the divine climate, with other nuimberless 
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blessings peculiar only to the Sunny South. Pierce county 
is pre-eminently an agricultural county. The developments 
in this line have been great in the past few years. The tax- 
able value of property has more than doubled since 1894. The 
county is a large producer of sea island, or long staple cotton. 
which is of the finest quality and brings the highest price o' 
any cotton grown. There can be no better proof or guar- 
antee to the ines of the adaptability and value of land either 
for general, diversified or truck farming than the fact that it 
roduces good long staple cotton, since there are but few 
jocalities in the world where it can be grown. The soil and 
climate of this section render it available for general farm- 
ing, and especially truck farming. The staple crops hereto- 
fore of most importance are cotton, relied upon by the natives 
as their money crop—corn, oats, rye, sweet potatoes, sugar- 
cane, field peas, rice, etc. Then there is the class of crops 
handled as specialties by the truck farmers—lIrish potatoes, 
English peas, snap beans, lettuce, tomatoes, cabbage, etc. 
These crops mature very early and find ready sale at fancy 
prices in northern markets. 
“Truck” farming, as usually carried on in the South, con- 
templates the raising of both fruits and vegetables for mar- 
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gathered from the corn, the peas and vines are harvested, for 
feed. As soon as the corn and peas are gathered, radishes are 
planted and these in turn are ready for the winter market 
and bring $2 per box; all this from the same land—four 
crops in the same year. From the cabbage crop he gathers 
400 crates to the acre, a crate of three bushels containing 
eight to twelve heads. These crates sell for an average of. 
$1.35 each, or $540 from the cabbage crop. The corn brings 
in something like $30 and the radishes add enough to bring the 
proceeds of the one acre above $600 metimes Major Ryals 
makes this combination, following the cabbage with tomatoes. 


The tomatoes are marketed in May, June and July. A crop 


of erab grass hay—which is indigenuous and comes spon- 


taneously on well cultivated lands after every crop—is next 
taken for stock feed; then the fall crop of tomatoes is 
planted. This crop is ready in November. He says this 
combination nets about the same, $600 per acre. He raises 
something like 500 bushels of beets and 500 bushels of cucum- 
bérs to the acre, realizing from $400 to $500 per acre for the 
faiter. He has also made large profits from lettuce and 
English peas. These statements are made personally by 
Major Ryals and are notable facts, known to the generat 
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ket. It.is much the more profitable method of farming, re- 
quiring a less acreage of land, less equipment im stock and im- 
plements, and insuring a certain and comfortable living, be- 
sides a profit that may be put aside for emergencies. The 
system, too, may be extended by the intelligent truck farmer 
from year™to ‘year until his profits exceed any ordinary 


mercantile venture, however prosperous. 

Major Ryals, of Savannah, Georgia, is a notable example 
of the successful truck farmer. He began some ten years ago 
in an ig om nan way, a poor man 4nd with rented ground 
To-day he is numbered among the wealthiest citizens of the 
state, having accumulated a fortune solely from his gardens 
Truck farming, he says, “is a special business, requiring judg 
ment, application and constant watchfulness.” But, we ask. 
wherein do men really succeed in the absence of these-trait; 
The climate at Savannah, as at Brunswick and Hoboken 
being so mild, Major Ryals begins truck farming. in the faii. 
He sows cabbage seed in October and November. In Decew- 
ber and January they are planted out; im March the Dece. 
ber planting is ready for shipping, later plantings keepi): 
pace. As soon as the cabbages are marketed, the whanat is 

ut in readiness and corn is planted. When this is ready 
ay by, cow peas are sown broadcast among it. Fodder :- 


43 


public throughout the state. Major Ryals’ truck farm em- 
braces 600 acres, every one of which is yielding him tribute 
twelve months in the year, and his lands are as sandy as sand 
can make them. There are two German gardeners in the 
suburbs of Brunswick, each of whom has five acres, from 
which they claim to realize from $2,000 to $2,500 per annum 
apiece. And we know of many other instances as notable. 
Mr. H. Harvey of Brunswick has been raising Irish pota- 
toes for the early New York market, planting in January and 
February. This year, from 30 acres, he marketed, in May, 
1,000 barrels, which netted him $2,500 in the New York 
market above cost of barrels, transportation and broker’s 
commission. Lettuce is grown in midwinter by having some 


cheap canvas covering to use in case of apprehended frost, 
usually foretold by the Si 


damage. The crop, say five acres, shipped to northern and 


eastern markets (so superior to hothouse lettuce), will bring | 


several thousand dollars. We know of one enterprising 
rdener who netted $10,000 from five acres last year, mar- 
feted in the West—Denver, Salt Lake and other towns. 
The ordinary grain and other crops raised im the North 
do accordingly as well in the South as trucking crops with 
intelligent management. 


al Service in ample time to avoid - 
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Georgia has been a corn producing state from as early as 
1540, under Indian tillage. In Sir Ferdinand De Soto's cele= 
brated “march through Georgia,” the Indians supplied his 
forces with corn. Under proper culture the soil will not fail 
to respond in abundant yields. The average yield can be 
largely increased under the system of rotation and intensive 
culture. 

WHEAT—Georgia formerly successfully and profitably 
grew wheat, but since the opening up of the West she cannot 
compete and has abandoned the effort. 

OBACCO.—Georgia is fast coming to the front as a 
tobacco state, southern Georgia, particularly, is growing 
extensively a quality that yields about 800 pounds to the 
acre and sells at 75 cents to $1 per pound. This tobacco 
is of the Cuban variety, used principally as fine wrappers. 

OATS.—The culture of oats benefits the soil and can be 
grown at very little expense and is profitable, satisfactory 
yields are the rule; the writer saw one field at Augusta, 
Ga., of 200 acres which yielded 15,000 bushels. 

RYE is a very profitable crop and can be cut several times 
in a season, makes fine forage feed and pasture; it pays well 

nd is in demand. 

’ BARLEY is also a profitable crop. Is not oe how- 

o large extent its importance warrants. | 
“veSWEET POTA —The cultivation of sweet potatoes 
is one of the most important and profitable of Georgia crops. 
The conditions are so favorable that should everything else 
fail you can always count on sweet potatoes. The yield aver- 
ages between 300 bushels as a minimum and 800 a max- 
imum yield, having a market value of 25 to 50 cents per 
bushel. Irish potatoes are a very profitable crop for early 
northern markets; the yield is from 50 to 80 barrels per acre, 
which can be relied on for a seasonable market at from $2.50 
to $6.00 per barrel, owing'to the time of shipment. A few 
days will make a great difference in results, however, and 


the crop should be forced from start to finish. 


SUGAR CANE, or ribbon cane, as it is known in the 
South, is a great success in southern Georgia. It is well 
known that 300 gallons of syrup to the acre can be relied on 
and a wholesale market of 25 cents per gallon. This is an, 


casy, simple crop to raise and a fortune is insured to all wit) .. 
wil 


make a specialty of the business. The syrup is” 


superior quality, when properly made.and is equal, if ny, 


superior, in the estimation of many, to maple syrup. om 
RICE.—Upland rice is a great success in southern Georgia: 
The farmers all raise their own rice. ee cs 
FORAGE CROPS.—AIll forage crops with liberal fertili- 
zation and tillage make enormous yields. 3 
GRASSES.—Any portion of Georgia, except where ¢x- 
hausted by long and excessive cultivation, will grow grass. 


The South is naturally a better grass country than the North, ' 


as the climate permits of its growing all the year around. 
Winter grazing is one of our greatest advantages. It takes 
good land, however, to grow rich grasses. Bermuda grass 
is immensely successful in southeast Georgia, is a great fer- 
tilizer and as a pasture grass there is nothirg equal to it either 
in the North or South, for all kinds of live stock. There 
are various other profitable grasses, but crab grass takes pre- 
cedence over all. It is good for four cuttings every year and 


. will ordinarily yield one to two tons per acre to the cutting. 


Six tons is given as the minimum annual yield from fair soil 
per annum, by the secretary of agriculture, and the hay sells 
everywhere on a parity with our Northern timothy, is equally 
as good, if not better, for horses, is worth, in all the local 
markets, $12.50 to $20 per ton. It is shipped extensively into 
New England for use on high-class horse farms. 

MELONS.—Georgia is noted as a melon country. The 
early crops sell f.o.b. at home at $50 to $140 per car, and the 
yield is from one to two cars to the acre. I know a gentle- 
man who last year contracted 100 cars in advance of planting 
at $50 per car, which he delivered from 100 acres, and was 
able to sell almost as many more promiscuously at the same 
price. 

HORTICULTURE.—The development in horticulture in 


- Georgia has. been phenomenal. The climate is of perfect 


adaptation to the cultivation of fruits of all kinds, also the 


‘soil, as has been known for decades, yet the full extent and 


value of these conditions were not fully appreciated till within 
the last dozen years. 


The apple crop of Georgia amounts to about three million. 


bushels annually. Peaches, over two million bushels, the lat- 
ter of the finest quality known on the American ‘markets, 
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bringing fancy prices over California and all other orchards. 
rapes, apricots, figs, plums, cherries, quinces, etc., are also 


@ Sreat success. Pears are always superabundant and very 


fine. The writer knows of a small orchard of 500 trees in 
vicinity of Brunswick that for three successive years, up 
to 1898, yielded 1,250 to 1,500 barrels annually, worth in New 
York $2 to $6 per barrel, costing but 58 cents per barrel for 
express to New York. 

STOCK RAISING is not to be discounted in southern 
Georgia by any other section of the United States, the climate, 
sO agreeable to man, is equally so for stock of all kinds. 
There is abundant forage or food crops for all kinds of stock, 
and the winters are so mild, growth is never checked and 
winter pasture is abundant. There is no disease among cat- 
tle, sheep or hogs, as in the North, and they mature for 
market without feeding, if desired. There is no comparison 
as to the profits between stock raising in the North and the 
South. Land in the latter is so very much cheaper; the sea- 
sons are more favorable in every way, particularly in point of 
winter weather, which, when severe, as in the North, prac- 
tically suspends growth during three or four months and 
requires extra feeding to merely counteract the effect of cold, 
to say rag of added cost in starting them to thriving in 
the spring. This is an expense which must be taken into 
account in figuring profits. In concluding this article we feel 
that it would be interesting, perhaps, to append a compilation 
of the experience of persons whom we have met and inter- 
viewed during our four years of effort and travel in Georgia. 
The following are all authentic cases, and the facts were 


compiled as recited at the time. These are examples of what — 


can be done in Georgia at farming, truck or fruit growing, on 
such lands as are to be offered by the Shakers at Hoboken: 


FARMING. 


A small farm bought by the Hon. J. Ly Hand, who is well 


known in Georgia, cost him $600. In ten years he put $700 worth 
of improvements on it in buildings, clearing, etc. He has already 
received $1,750 in cash from crops and rental, having leased it for 
eight years to a tenant on shares. The tenant has in the mean- 
time supported a large family nicely and bas laid by enough 
money to buy and pay for a farm of 115 acres of his own. Mr. 
Hand’s farm is now worth and will readily sel! for $2,500, making 


in all for him a net profit of $4,250 without working the farm. 


After a searching trip through the West Mr. Hand sald: ‘“‘I 
would not exchange one dollar invested in Georgia farming lands 
for ten dollars invested in’ California or thé Northwest.”’ 


"Mr. Alexander Foster, of Clay County, Georgia, was worth less 
than $1,000 when he began farming in Georgia ten years ago. 
He now pays taxes on $25,000 in property, all of which is legitimate 
profits from his farm. 

. 

Mr. 8. F, Humphrey, of Stewart County, recently sold $18,000 
worth of cotton, corn and hogs as a season’s crop off his 900- 
acre farm and also raised 3,000 bushels of oats and other supplies. 
The entire cost of the farm for the year; including labor, fertil- 
izers and all other expenses was $10,000, leaving him a net cash 
profit of $8,000 pius the 3,000 bushels of unsold oats, ete. This Is 


$36 net profit to the acre. 
7 


On a one-mule farm (40 acres) in Middle Georgia Mr. Horace 


Anderson raised in one season 25 bales of cotton, 450 bushels of 


corn, 400 bundles of fodder, 120 bushels of peas and 175 bushels 


of sweet potatoes, which sold for the following prices: Cotton 
$1,014.77, corn $337.50, fodder $30, peas $90 and sweet potatoes $70. 
Total cash receipts, $1,542.27; total cost, $650; net profit on one 
plow, $992.27. 


Any number of illustrations may be cited showing profits of 


from $350 to $900 realized from each plow on Georgia farms of 


30 to 40 acres. 


From 156 acres of ordinary farm land in Northwest Georgia 


the Hon. Julius L. Brown recently realized as follows from one 
year’s crop: From products sold, $8,231.50. Cost of cultivation, 
including labor, fertilizers, etc., $942.02. Net profit, $7,289.48. This 
is a profit of $46.50 per acre. 


HAY AND GRASS, 


Here is an actual, careful record of a single acre of land sown : 
in Johnson grass and clover by the Hon. Felix Corput, of Polk 


County, Georgia, with prices obtained for the crops: 
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First cutting, 4% tons clover hay.... oe $00.20 


Second cutting, 1% tons JohnsOm grass... 24.06 
Third cutting, 1% tons mixed hay. 18.75 


Please note that the New York State Agricultural Society re- 
cently awarded a first premium to a New York farmer who made 
a profit of eleven dollars per acre from hay. 


Major W. H. Warren, of Richmond County, Georgia, has demon- 
strated that there is great profit to be made from the raising of 
grass. From 92 acres he has cut 400 tonsa of hay, weighed after 
cured.. The price obtained ranged from $20 te $2 per ton, real‘aing 
$8,000. The expense of-attention, cutting, baling, efc., was $2,500; 
leaving a profit of $5,500, or $60 clear profit to the acre. Another 
year he raised 800 tons of hay on 227 acres. On 48 acres he raised, 
also, 2,435 bushels of oats; and, after harvesting the oats, cut two 
crops of grass from the same land. 


Mr. EB. A. Copeland, of Greensboro, in the Bermuda grass sec- 
tion, has realized $153 clear profit from one acre of Bermuda. 
On these farms there are shown profits of $60, $77 and $153 
per acre respectively from hay alone. ' 
TRUCK FARMING. 


Truck farming (fruit and vegetables for the market) is very 
remunerative in Southern Georgia, as the early vegetables, berries 
and fruits shipped North have entire control of the Northern 
markets, while the South consumes a good proportion of what is 
raised. Money is made rapidly on small holdings in truck farming. 


Major J. Cooper Nisbit of Middle Georgia raises regularly 


450 bushels of fine Irish potatoes to the acre and not infrequently 
600 bushels. 


Mr. Powell, a neighbor of Major Nisbit’s, has 60 acres in straw- 
berries, from which .he clears from $12,000 to $13,000 per anoum 
regularly. 


Egg plant, cucumbers and cabbages sell for from $300 to $50) 
per acre. Irish potatoes, sweet potatoes, cauliflower and celery 
bring from $100 to $200 per acre; white turnips $100 to $200 per 
acre; onions $200 to $300, and beans $100 to $175. 


FRUIT RAISING. 


Southern Georgia is the banner fruit section of the country. 
Lands are cheap and highly productive, and in view of the long 
frostless seasons teyn-dollar Georgia land in the fruit belt will 
produce better fruit and a vastly greater quantity than fifty-dollar 
land in the North or West. WDarly ripening of all fruit and berries 
gives the Southern product complete contro! of all the markets of 
the country, North and South. 


- About ten years ago a Mr. James set out 20,000 peach trees in 
Middle Georgia and the neighbors thought him crazy. In four 


_early vegetables, in car lots to Northern markets. 


1? 


Grapes do splendidly. The vines frequently grow from 3 to 
409 feet im a single season and mature rapidly. Mr. Corput, above 
referred to, has 1,800 vines from which he gets annually $1,000 


_ for grapes and makes 2,000 gallons of wine. 


Mr, Jy ©. Giroux came to Tallipoosa County, Georgia, with a 
bed-riddem wife In 1888. He had less than $100 in money. He now 
has 20 acres in grapes that give him a cash income of $1,000 per 
annum. Im 1888 he stuck a single cutting in the ground and in 
1893 he pieked from that vine 232 perfect bunches of grapes weigh- 


ing 100 pounds. Mrs. Giroux recovered her health completely in a 
very short time. ae 


Mrs, &. K. Hunter writes: “I have 5 acres in Delaware and 
Niagara grapes, 6 acres in peaches, apples and plums. Last year 
I sold over 200 bushels of peaches, a large lot of app'es and pears; 
also 10,000 pounds of grapes, which consisted of first picking. I 
made two other pickings into wine, which turned out 345 gallons of 
as fine wine as I ever saw, of which I have sold some at $2 per 
gallon, (@he aggregate value of these products is about $1,600.) 


My vineyard is about four years old and bore a full crop for the 
first time last year.’’ 


[t ig OUr purpose in connection with the Shaker colony to 
encourage the building up of a bright, thrifty, industrial town, 
and to thosé locating early we will give special inducements. 
Tradesmen and mechanics of all kinds will be needed; also 
merchants; and as soon as results will warrant, canning and 
syrup factories will be built to take care of such products as 
can be profitably worked upon the ground. Arrangements 
will be made for the shipment of other products, as fruits and 
Lands sur- 
rounding the town will be divided up into 5o0-acre tracts 
and sold to bona fide settlers at exceedingly low prices and on 
terms to suit. Those wishing long time can have at least five 
years, or as long as need be, by showing a proper disposition, 
and all who decide to cast their lot with us will receive every 
possible consideration and encouragement. Schools will be 
ors and places of worship. A spirit of sociability and 

iendship will be cultivated among the colonists and every- 
thing possible done to make the new home all that could be 
expectéd.- For further information, prices, etc., address J. 
W. Crow, manager, Suite 902, Fort Dearborn Building, Chi-’ 


cago. Address all communications as above, therebywaving 


delay, as all business of whatsoever kind or nature relating 
to the colony will be attended to only at the above office. 


ons sent to Union Village will also be referred as 
above. 


The Homeseekers’ and Tourists’ Route 


the South 


cost of his land per acre was $12, trees per acre $10, preparation The Great Southern Short Line, traverses the 


and planting $2, cultivation four years $10, fertilization $2. Total, : : : 
$36 per acre. He then sold the land at $70 per acre, realizing richest ag cultural sections of the South, and 


$225 per acre, as follows: On crop $191, on sale $70, or $225 per acre 


years, he cleared $200 per acre on his first crop of peaches. The s \ 


¢ 


t profit with the new line to Montgomery, Ala., places , i 
net profit. 
entire North in close touch with the South- 

The first peach crops from the ElbePta, Cycioneta and Tifton 
orchards sold for $1 per crate of three pecks on the trees, east, and with the _— points of interest, offers | , Son 


a new route to the Florida tourist and the settler. 
Rates the lowest. Apply to CHARLES RUDOLPH, 
D. P. A., 354 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


. Daniel H. Rump, the great Georgia fruit grower, has cleaned | 
up an annual profit of $130,000 from fruit alone, on-land that was _ 
supposed to be worn out by rapid succession of cotton crops. One — 


crop of peaches alone paid him $52,000 and another $64,000. He ; 
started without a dollar. : 


* 

The Hon. Felix Corput, of Polk County, Georgia, reports a 
shipnent of 300 crates of. Elberta peaches for which he. received 
$1,550. 


R. CARROLL, 
Vice-Prest. and Gen’! Manager, 
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